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THE QUESTION OF RELIGION 


In a now famous dictum, which was part of a 
1952 Supreme Court decision, Justice William O. 
mm Douglas declared: “We are a religious people.” 

| Few Americans have quarreled with this; most of 
wy probably, view it as a simple statement of 


No nation in the modern world holds religion 
in more popular esteem than does the United 
States. In mid-twentieth century America, athe- 
ism and even agnosticism are unofficial bars 
to public office. Successful politicians keep their 
church membership in good order, and hold Sun- 
day mornings open for public encounters with 
the Almighty. A people who officially separate 
Church and State have thus, unofficially, made 
“religion” one of their most cherished folkways. 

And this approval of religion in America ex- 
tends from personal behavior to public policy. 
What is good for the individual, after all, must 
be good for the State. Many U.S. policy state- 
ments, therefore, carry religious implications and 
aré couched in moral terms. They suggest that 
“we” are on God’s side and that anyone who op- 
poses us is allied with the forces of darkness. The 
telating of transcendent principles to particular 
strategems is thus made easy—a matter merely of 
sentiment and assertion. 

All this has been criticized, widely and rightly, 
as dangerous self-deception in our people. The 
“religion” that is popular among us tends to be 
@ vague thing, an evasion of, rather than an en- 
counter with, the hard realities of faith and mod- 
em society. Because the attempt to adjust the 
demands of the one with the necessities of the 
other can never be easy, and in an age like our 
own, when situations of power are more complex 
and more threatening than ever before, the at- 
tempt must be heartbreaking. 

We have traditional and sound principles; we 
have, perhaps, a minimum of goodwill. How to 
make these relevant to the recalcitrant world 
with which we must deal is not the easy task 
Our popular mythology suggests. It is a problem 
with which religious thinkers have only begun 


to deal. And it cannot be solved by the statement 
—heard so often among religious groups—that we 
are a religious people and should act like one. 
In the jungle world of 1958, how, exactly, should 
a — people act? How, indeed, can they act 
at 

It was to raise such questions as these that 
Worldview was founded twelve months ago, and 
it should surprise none of its readers that, after 
a year of publication, the journal has arrived at 
no answers. This magazine exists to explore the 
problems of religion and international life as they 
have arisen, in newly acute forms, today. It does 
not look for ready answers. It looks, rather, for 
intelligent concern. 
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Central to this concern is the question of 
morality and modern war. In no other area does 
the problem of religion and international life 
arise more clearly or with such sharpness. And 
nowhere else is it more painful. Its complexity 
is brilliantly outlined in the article by Father 
John Courtney Murray published elsewhere in 

issue. 

Father Murray believes that in this age of 
weapons of mass destruction the challenge both 
to moralists and to statesmen is to make the tra- 
ditional Christian teaching on war relevant to the 
situations with which we must deal. No “single 
issue” approach, he believes, can solve the prob- 
lems of conscience which modern warfare raises. 
He considers pacifism and bellicism the perni- 
cious extremes to which we may be tempted. It 
is from these that a new analysis of moral doc- 
trine must free us. 

Father Murray is among the most distinguished 
of American Catholic theologians and his essay is 
an important, powerful statement of the tradi- 
tion of the “just war.” Other theologians hold 
that, with developments in modern technology, 
the very concept of the just war is an anachro- 
nism. Worldview, during 1959, will continue to 
explore this, the greal moral problem of our time. 
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in the magazines 


“The present state of France,” writes Raymond Aron 
in the December Encounter, “shows all the features 
by which one recognizes ‘a Bonapartist situation.’ 
The three main factors are: an atmosphere of national 
crises, the discrediting of parliament and _parlia- 
mentarians, and the popularity of one man... . The 
beneficiary of the Bonapartist situation, whether he is 
called Louis-Napoléon, Boulanger, Pétain or de 
Gaulle, whether he is an adventurer, a waverer, an 
octogenarian, or indeed a great man, must have one 
peculiar virtue: the ability to transcend the country’s 
political divisions, to be at once of the Right and of 
the Left, to unite the France of the ancien régime 
with the France of 1789. A ‘Bonaparte’ is, and wants 
to be, essentially a Monarch born of the Revolution.” 

M. Aron goes on to an analysis of the Fifth Repub- 
lic, its “charismatic leader” de Gaulle, and the “oui- 


or-non” referendum of September 28. He also re-: 


views the prevailing sentiments of his countrymen on 
such matters as the record of the Fourth Republic, 
Algeria, “Afrique Noire,” and France’s position as a 
world power. As to the future of France, much de- 
pends on what happens in Africa. Will de Gaulle be 
able to achieve “a synthesis between the imperial am- 
bition of the French and the necessities of our cen- 
tury?” It is still too early to tell how close the General 
will come to accomplishing this heroic task, but his 
power and broad appeal allow him at present to do 
“anything he likes. . . . He can also demonstrate to 
his countrymen that they have only to accept France 
as she is, in the world as it is, for the road to the 
future to open straight before them.” 


Western World's debate of the month is on the 
question of “an American civilization.” Arnold Toyn- 
bee maintains that there is no such thing, that there 
is nothing in American life, from its institutions, cus- 
toms, political and ethical ideals to its language and 
literature, that is not shared by the whole of Western 
Christendom. “The United States,” he writes, “is an 
integral part of a wider community—the community 
of Western peoples. I would go farther, and would 
say that this Western community, including the 
United States, is already on its way towards being 
merged in a worldwide society that will eventually 
include the whole human race, if mankind does not 
commit auto-genocide en route.” 

Max Lerner counters with a defense of the main 
propositions of his book, America as a Civilization. 
He declares that “the Toynbee view of America as an 
offshoot, or by-product, or excrescense of Western 
(ie., Christian -industrial - Parliamentary - European ) 
civilization, tries to cramp too much into a mold that 
will not hold it.” America, he continues, “has become 
one of the great anchetypical modes of thought, emo- 
tion, and experience of our era (the other, of course, 


being the Russian)... . What I am suggesting . .. is 
that a people can start as part of an older civilization, 
outgrow it or break away from it (America from the 
West European, Russia from Orthodox Christen- 
dom ), then that people can go off on a trajectory of 
their own, and somehow . . . end up with a structure 
of power and meaning that is something new in the 
world’s experience.” 


In “Leaders Who Follow” (New Republic, Decem- 
ber 1), Louis J. Halle deplores the deterioration of 
our leadership system of government. “Of late years 
it has been apparent that the direction in which the 
President leads is not necessarily the direction that 
he conceives to be right. It is, rather, the direction 
in which domestic forces push him.” Recalling Mr. 
Eisenhower's statement that “we, the people, elect 
leaders not to rule but to serve,” the author suggests 
that, increasingly, the leader’s responsibility is “con- 
ceived to be that of harmonizing his followers, ob- 
taining a consensus among them, and then giving it 
expression in action. It is not conceived to be that 
of seeing to it that the right consensus is reached.” 

Hand in hand with this tendency, Mr. Halle cites 
the practice of employing speech-writers to prepare 
the speeches that the President and other political 
leaders deliver. The trouble here is that “the primary 
concern of public-relations experts and copywriters 
is with the audience, . . . with what will be well 
received; and what is well received, in general, is 
whatever corroborates the views that the audience 
already holds.” This has led to “an abnegation of 
leadership automatically produced by the processes 
of bureaucracy. The leader, who is merely one piece 
in the game, does not lift the people up but is brought 
down, by his staff-writers, to their level.” The fact 
that leaders probably need speech-writers merely re- 
flects “a dilemma that arises . . . out of the tendency 
for democracy in its evolution eventually to fall away 
from educated statesmanship.” Combined with a 
manifestation of a cultural prejudice (“literary com- 
position, together with the processes of thought which 
provide its substance, seems to us dilettantish or ef- 
fete”), this has resulted in a serious national weak- 
ness, and “leadership becomes followership.” 


The December issue of the Atlantic devotes a 
seventy-two page supplement to a profile of Italy. 
Some of Italy’s most distinguished literary and politi- 
cal figures contribute essays on aspects of Italy’s post- 
war achievement, the political and cultural scene, etc. 
The supplement is the tenth in a series published by 
the Atlantic “to foster among readers in the United 
States a broader understanding of other countries.” 

PAMPHILUS 


: 


MORALITY AND MODERN WAR 


The Question Today: Is Traditional Teaching Relevant? 


John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


There are three distinct standpoints from which it is 
possible to launch a discussion of the problem of war 
in this strange and perilous age of ours that has yet 
to find its name. My initial assertion will be that it is 
a mistake to adopt any one ot them exclusively and 
to carry the argument on to its logical conclusion. If 
this is done, the argument will end in serious diffi- 
culties. 

First, one might begin by considering the possi- 
bilities of destruction and ruin, both physical and 
human, that are afforded by existent and projected 
developments in weapons technology. Here the es- 
sential fact is that there are no inherent limits to the 
measure of destruction and ruin that war might en- 
tail, whether by the use of nuclear arms or possibly 
by the methods of bacteriological and chemical war- 
fare. 

Carried to its logical conclusion an argument made 
exclusively from this standpoint leads toward the 
position that war has become a moral absurdity, not 
to be justified in any circumstances. In its most re- 
ow able form this position may be called relative 

i pacifism. 

It does not assert that war is intrinsically evil 
sitiply because it is a use of force and violence and 
therefore a contravention of the Christian law of love 
promulgated in the Sermon on the Mount. This is the 
absolute pacifism, the unqualified embrace of the 
principle of non-violence, that is more characteristic 
of certain Protestant sects. 

The relative pacifists are content to affirm that war 
has now become an evil that may no longer be justi- 
fied, given the fact that no adequate justification can 
be d for the ruinous effects of today’s weapons 
of war. Even this position is not to be squared with 
the public doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

Second, one might begin the argument by con- 
sidering the present historical situation of humanity 
as dominated by the fact of Communism. The essen- 
tial fact here is that Communism, as an ideology and 
as a power-system, constitutes the gravest possible 
menace to the moral and civilizational values that 
form the basis of “the West,” understanding the term 


Thi¢ article is excétpted from a pape? which Father 
Murray read at the recent annual meeting of the Catholic 
Association for Intetnational Peace. Thé complete text of 
Father Murray’s essay will be published by The Church 
Peace Union in pamphlet form early in 1959. 


to designate, not a geographical entity but an order 
of temporal life that has been the product of valid 
human dynamisms tempered by the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

Arguing from this standpoint alone one could well 
posit, in all logic, the present validity of the concept 
of the “holy war.” Or one might come to some advo- 
cacy of “preventive” war or “pre-emptive” war. Or 
one might be led to assert that, since the adv is 
completely unprincipled, and since our duty in face 
of him is success in the service of civilization itself, 
we must jettison the tradition of civilized warfare 
and be prepared to use any means that promises 
success, 

None of these conclusions is morally acceptable. 

Third, one might choose as a starting point the 
fact that today there exists a mode of international 
organization that is committed by its charter to the 
preservation of peace by pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. One might then argue that the 
validity of war even as a legal institution has now 
vanished, with the passing of the hypothesis under 
which its legal validity was once defended, namely, 
the absence of a juridically organized international 
community. 
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But this conclusion seems, at very best, too rapid, 
for several reasons. The United Nations is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a juridical organization with adequate 
legal authority to govern in the international com- 
munity. It is basically a power organization. And its 
decisions, like those rendered by war itself, are 
naively apt to sanction injustice as well as justice. 

It is not at all clear that the existence of the United 
Nations, as presently constituted, definitely destroys 
the hypothesis on which the validity of war as a legal 
institution has traditionally been predicated. 

It is not at all clear that the United Nations, in its 
present stage of development, will be able to cope 
justly and effectively with the underlying causés of 
international disputes today or with the particular 
situations in which the basic conflict rises to the 
surface. 

If therefore one adopts a single standpoint of 
atgument, ahd adheres to it narrowly and exchus q 
one will riot find one’s way to ani integral and y 
defensible positién on the problem of war. On the 
other hand, all of the three standpoints mentionéd 
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do derive from real aspects of the problem itself. In 
consequence, each of them must be exploited, if the 
problem is to be understood in its full scope. 

This is my second assertion. It is not possible here 
to develop it in detail. I shall merely suggest that 
there are three basic questions that must be explored 
at length and in detail. Moreover, there is an order 
among these questions, 

The first question concerns the exact nature of the 
conflict that is the very definition of international 
life today. This is the frst question because it sets 
the perspectives in which all other questions must 
be considered. 

I would note here that Pius XII, in contrast with 
some other Catholic theorists, has fairly steadily con- 
sidered the problem of war and of weapons ot 
war, as well as the problem of international organiza- 
tion, within the perspectives of what he called “the 
line of rupture which divides the entire international 
community into opposed blocks,” with the result that 
“coexistence in truth” is not possible, since there is 
no common acceptance of a “norm recognized by all 
as morally obligatory and therefore inviolable.” 

I would further note that the exact nature of the 
international conflict is not easily and simply defined. 
The line of rupture is not in the first instance geo- 
graphic but spiritual and moral; and it runs through 
the West as well as between East and West. 

It cannot be a question of locating on “our” side 
of the rupture those who are virtuous and intelligent, 
and, over against “us,” those who are evil and morally 
blind. In contrast, it cannot be a question, as with 
certain neo-Lutheran theorists, of maintaining that 
both East and West are so full of moral ambiguities 
that the line of rupture between them either does not 
exist or is impossible to discern. 

In a word, one must avoid both a moral simplism 
and a moral nihilism in the analysis of the interna- 
tional conflict. 

4 it is most important to distinguish, with 
Dr. William H. Roberts, between the mainsprings of 
the conflict and its concrete manifestations; or, with 
Sir David Kelly, between the relatively superficial 
facts of change in our revolutionary world and the 
underlying currents of change. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to relate the two levels of analysis, in so far 
as this can be done without artificiality. 

The tendency of this whole line of analysis will be 
to furnish a full answer to a complex of questions that 
must be answered before it is possible to consider the 
more narrow problem of war. 

What precisely are the values, in what hierarchical 
scale, that today are at stake in the international con- 
ae is the degree of danger in which they 
stan 

"What is the mode of the menace itself—in particu- 
lar, to what extent is it military, and to what extent is 
it posed by forms of force that are more subtle? 

If these questions are not carefully answered, one 
will have no standard against which to match the 


4 


evils of war. And terror, rather than reason, will com- 
mand one’s judgments on the military problem. 

This is the danger to which the seven moral theo- 
logians in Germany pointed in their statement of 
May 5, 1958: “A part of the confusion among our 
people has its source in the fact that there is an in- 
sufficient realization of the reach of values that are 
endangered today, and of the hierarchical order 
among them, and of the degree of danger in which 
they stand. On the other hand, from the Unheimlich- 
keit of the technical problems (of war itself) there 
results a crippling of intelligence and of will.” 

The second basic question concerns the means that 
are available for insuring the defense of the values 
that are at stake in the international conflict. This too 
is a large and complex question. 

A whole array of means is available, in correspond- 
ence with the multi-faceted character of the conflict 
itself. It is a matter of understanding both the use- 
fulness and the limitations of each of them, from 

cular “summit meetings” across the gamut to 
the wholly unspectacular work, say, of agricultural 


experts engaged in increasing the food supply of so- 


called underdeveloped nations. 

This whole complex question must be fully ex- 
plored antecedently to the consideration of the prob- 
lem of war. The basic reason is that otherwise one 
can give no concrete meaning to the concept of war 
as ultima ratio. 

Moreover, the value of the use of force, even as 
ultima ratio, will be either overestimated or under- 
estimated, in proportion as too much or too little 
value is attached to other means of sustaining and 
pressing the international conflict. 

The third and final question concerns the ultima 
ratio itself, the arbitrament of arms as the last resort. 


Here we confront the third uniqueness in the total 
problem. The historical situation of international con- 
flict is unique: “Never,” said Pius XII, “has human 
history known a more gigantic disorder.” The unique- 
ness of the disorder resides, I take it, in the unparal- 
lelled depth of its vertical dimension; it goes to the 
very roots of order and disorder in the world—the 
nature of man, his destiny, and the meaning of human 
history. There is a uniqueness too in the second basic 
question posited above, sc., the unprecedented scope 
of the conflict in its horizontal dimension, given the 
variety of means whereby it may be, and is being, 
waged. 

A special uniqueness resides too in the existence 
of the United Nations, as an arena of conflict, indeed, 
but also as an instrument of peacemaking to some 
degree. 

However, the most immediate striking uniqueness 
comes to view when one considers the weapons for 
war-making that are now in hand or within grasp. 

There are two subordinate questions under this 
general heading of the nature of war today. 


The first concerns the actual state of progress (if 
it be progress and not a regress to barbarism) in the 
technology of defensive and offensive weapons ot 
war. The second concerns the military usefulness, for 
any intelligible military and political purposes, otf 
the variety of weapons developed; this latter question 
therefore raises the issue of the strategic and tactical 
concepts that are to govern the use of these various 
weapons. 

The facts that would furnish answers to these 
questions are to a considerable extent hidden from 
the public knowledge; and, to the extent to which 
they are known, they have been generative of con- 
fusion in the public mind. In any case, these questions 
must have some reasonably satisfactory answer, if 
the moral problem of war is to be sensibly discussed. 


Here then are three preliminary lines of inquiry 
to be pursued before the moral issues involved in 
warfare today can be dealt with, even in their gen- 
erality. I hasten on to my third assertion, sc., that 
an initial, not necessarily complete, exploration of 
these three lines is sufficient to suggest the outlines 
of a general moral theory. 

Whether Catholic thought can be content to stop 
with a moral theory cast simply in the mode of ab- 
stractness that characterizes the following proposi- 
tions will be a further question. In any case, it is 
necessary in the first instance to state the general 
propositions. 

(1) All wars of aggression, whether just or unjust, 
fall under the ban of moral proscription. 

The use of force (and presumably one would in- 
clude the threat of force) is not a moral means for 
the redress of violated legal rights. The justness of 


the cause is irrelevant; there simply is no longer a 


right of self-redress; no individual State may presume 
to take even the cause of justice into its own hands. 
Whatever the grievance of the State may be, and 
however objectionable it may find the status quo, 
warfare is an immoral means for settling the griev- 
ance and for altering existent conditions. 

(2) A defensive war against unjust aggression is 
morally admissible both in principle and in fact. 

In its abstractness this principle has always formed 
part of Catholic doctrine; by its assertion the Church 
finds a sure way between the false extremes of paci- 
fism and bellicism. Moreover, the assertion itself, far 
from being a contradiction of the basic Christian will 
megnnce, is the strongest possible affirmation of this 


These are statements of the principles of the tradi- 
tional doctrine on war. It is not difficult to state them. 
The difficulty begins after the statement has been 
made. What is questioned today is the usefulness 
of the doctrine, its relevance to the concrete actuali- 
ties of our historical moment. 

I think that the tendency to question the uses of 
the Catholic doctrine on war initially rises from the 


fact that it has for so long not been used, even by 
Catholics. That is, it has not been made the basis for 
a sound critique of public policies and as a means for 
the formation of right public opinion. 

The classic example, of course, was the policy of 
“unconditional surrender” during the last war. This 
policy clearly violated the requirement of the “right 
intention” that has always been a principle in the 
traditional doctrine of war. Yet no sustained criticism 
was made of the policy by Catholic publicists or even 
by Catholic bishops. 

Nor was any substantial effort made to clarify by 
moral judgments the thickening mood of savage vio- 
lence that made possible the atrocities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

I think it is true to say that the traditional doctrine 
was irrelevant during World War II. This is no argu- 
ment against the traditional doctrine. The Ten Com- 
mandments do not lose their imperative relevance 
by reason of the fact that they are violated. But there 
is place for an indictment of all of us who failed to 
make the tradition relevant. 


The initial relevance of the traditional doctrine to- 
day lies in its value as the solvent of false dilemmas. 
Our fragmentized culture seems to be the native soil 
of this fallacious and dangerous type of thinking. 

There are, first of all, the two extreme positions, 
a softly sentimental pacifism and a cynically hard 
realism. Both of these views which are also “feelings” 
are formative factors in the moral climate of the 
moment. Both of them are condemned by the tradi- 
tional doctrine as false and pernicious. 

The problem is to refute by argument the false 
antimony between war and morality that they assert 
in common, though in different ways. The further 
and more difficult problem is to purify the public 
climate of the miasma that emanates each of 
them and tends to smother the public conscience. 

The second false dilemma has threatened to domi- 
nate the argument on national defense in Germany. 
It sloganized itself thus: “Lieber rot als tot.” It has 
made the same threat in England where it has been 
developed in a symposium by 23 distinguished 
Englishmen entitled The Fearful Choice: A Debate 
on Nuclear Policy. 

The choice, of course, is between the desperate 
alternatives, either universal atomic death or com- 
plete surrender to Communism. The Catholic mind, 
schooled in the traditional doctrine of war and 
peace, rejects the dangerous fallacy involved in this 
casting up of desperate alternatives. Hidden beneath 
the fallacy is an abdication of the moral reason and 
a craven submission to some manner of technological. 
or historical determinism. 

It is not, of course, that the traditional doctrine- 
rejects the extreme alternatives as possibilities. Any- 
thing in history is possible. Moreover, on grounds of 
the moral principle of proportion the doctrine sup- 
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ports the grave recommendation of the greatest the- 
orist of war in modern times, von Klausewitz: “We 
must therefore familiarize ourselves with the thought 
of an honorable defeat.” 

Conversely, the doctrine condemns the hysteria 
that swept Washington in August when the Senate 
voted 82 to 2 to deny government funds to any per- 
son or institution who ever proposes or actually con- 
ducts any study regarding the “surrender of the gov- 
ernment of the U.S.” 

“Losing,” said von Klausewitz, “is a function of 
winning,” thus stating in his own military idiom the 
moral calculus prescribed by traditional moral doc- 
trine. The moralist agrees with the military theorist 
that the essence of a military situation is uncertainty. 
And when he requires, with Pius XII, a solid proba- 
bility of success as a moral ground for a legitimate use 
of arms, he must reckon with the possibility of failure 
and be prepared to accept it. 

But this is a moral decision, worthy of a man and 
of a civilized nation. It is a free and responsible act, 
and therefore it inflicts no stigma of dishonor. 


It is not that “weary resignation,” condemned by - 


Pius XII (Christmas Message, 1948), which is basic 
to the inner attitude of the theorists of the desperate 
alternatives, no matter which one they argue for or 
accept. On the contrary, the single inner attitude 
which is nourished by the traditional doctrine is a 
will to peace, which, in the extremity, bears within 
itself a will to enforce the precept of peace by arms. 

But this will to arms is a moral will, controlled by 
reason; for it is identically a will to justice. It is 
formed under the judgment of reason. And the first 
possibility contemplated by reason, as it forms the 
will to justice through the use of force, is not the 
possibility of surrender, which would mean the vic- 
tory of injustice. This is the ultimate extremity, be- 
yond even the extremity of war itself. 


Similarly, the alternate possibility considered by 
reason is not a general annihilation, even of the 
enemy. This would be worse than injustice; it would 
be sheer folly. In a word, a debate on nuclear policy 
that is guided by the traditional doctrine of war 
does not move between the alternatives of surrender 
or annihilation. 

If it means simply an honorable defeat, surrender 
may be morally tolerable; but it is not to be tolerated 
save on reasonable calculus of proportionate moral 
costs. In contrast, annihilation is on every count 
morally intolerable; it is to be averted at all costs, 
that is, at the cost of every effort, in every field, that 
the spirit of men can put forth. 

Precisely here the proximate and practical value, 
use, and relevance of the traditional doctrine begins 
to appear. 

Its remote value lies in its service as a standard of 

i on various kinds of war and in its general 
formation of the private and public conscience and 


of the climate of moral opinion in the midst of s 
international conflict. But its proximate value is felt 
at the crucial point where the moral and political 
orders meet. 

Primarily, its value resides in its capacity to set 
the right terms for rational debate on public policies 
bearing on the problem of war and peace in this age, 
characterized by international conflict and by ad- 
vanced technology. This is no mean value, if you 
consider the damage that is being presently done by 
argument carried on in the wrong terms. 

The traditional doctrine disqualifies as irrelevant 
and dangerous the false dilemmas of which I have 
spoken. It also rejects the notion that the immediate 
problem is to “abolish war” or “ban the bomb.” 

It is true that the traditional doctrine looks forward 
to its own disappearance as a chapter in Catholic 
moral theology. The effort of the moral reason to fit 
the use of violence into the objective order of justice 
is paradoxical enough; but the paradox is heightened 
when this effort takes place at the interior of the 
Christian religion of love. 

In any case, the principles of the doctrine them- 
selves make clear that our historical moment is not 
destined to see the doctrine discarded as unnecessary. 
War is still the possibility, not to be exorcised by 
prayer and fasting. The Church does not look im- 
mediately to the abolition of war. Her doctrine still 
seeks to fulfill its triple traditional function: to con- 
demn war as evil, to limit the evils it entails, and to 
humanize its conduct as far as possible. 


In the light of the traditional doctrine and the no 
less necessary light of the facts of international life 
and technological development today, what are the 
right terms for argument on public policy? These are 
readily reached. 

The doctrine asserts, in principle and in fact, that 
force is still the ultima ratio in human affairs, and 
that its use in extreme circumstances may be morally 
obligatory ad repellandam injuriam. The facts assert 
that today this ultima ratio takes the form of nuclear 
force. 

The doctrine asserts that an unlimited use ot 
nuclear force is immoral. The facts assert that never- 
theless the use of nuclear force remains possible and 
may prove to be necessary, lest a free field be granted 
to brutal violence and lack of conscience. 

The doctrine concludes that the use of nuclear 
force must be limited, the principle of limitation 
being the exigencies of legitimate defense against 
injustice. Thus the terms of public debate are set in 
two words, “limited war.” All other terms of argument 
are fanciful or fallacious. 

I shall not attempt to construct the debate itself. 
But two points may be made. 

First, there are those who say that the limitation 
of nuclear war, or any war, is today impossible, for a 
variety of reasons—technical, political, etc. In the face 
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of this position, the traditional doctrine simply asserts 
again, “the problem today is limited war.” 

But notice that the assertion is on a higher plane 
than that of sheer fact. It is a moral proposition, or 
better, a moral imperative. In other words, since 
nuclear war may be a necessity, it must be made a 
possibility. Its possibility must be created. 

And the creation of its possibility requires a work 
of intelligence, and the development of manifold ac- 
tion, on a whole series of levels—political (foreign 
and domestic), diplomatic, military, technological, 
scientific, fiscal, etc., with the important inclusion of 
the levels of public opinion and popular education. 
To say that the possibility cannot be created by in- 
telligence and energy, under the direction of a moral 
imperative, is to succumb to some sort of determinism 
in human affairs. 

My second point is that the problem of limited war 
would seem to require solution in two stages. 

One stage consists in the construction of a sort of 
“model” of the limited war. It is largely a problem in 
conceptual analysis. Its value consists in making clear 
the requirements of limited war in terms of policy 
on various levels. Notably it makes clear, for instance, 
that the limitation of war becomes difficult or im- 
possible if fiscal policy assumes the primacy over 
military policy. 

The second stage is even more difficult. It centers 
on a quaestio facti. The fact is that the international 
conflict, in its ideological as in its power dimension, 
comes to concrete expression in certain localized situ- 
ations, each of which has its own peculiarities. The 
question then is, where and under what circumstances 
is the eruption of violence possible or likely, and how 
is the limitation of the conflict to be effected in these 
circumstances? 

The answer to this question is precisely what is 
meant by the formation of policy. Policy is the hand 
of reason set firmly upon events. Policy is what you 


do in this given situation. In the concreteness of 
policy therefore the assertion of the possibility of 
limited war is finally made, and made good. 

Policy is the meeting-place of the world of power 
and the world of morality, in which there takes place 
the concrete reconciliation of the duty of success that 
rests upon the statesmen and the duty of justice that 
rests upon the civilized nation that he serves. 


I am thus led to one final comment on the problem 
of war. It may be that the classical doctrine of war 
needs more theoretical elaboration in order to relate 
it more effectively to the unique conflict that agitates 
the world today, in contrast with the older historical 
conflicts upon which the traditional doctrine sought 
to bear, and by which it in turn was shaped. 

In any case, another work of the reflective intelli- 

gence is even more badly needed. I shall call it a 
politico-moral analysis of the divergent and particular 
conflict-situations that have arisen or are likely to 
arise in the international scene as problems in them- 
selves and as manifestations of the underlying crisis 
of our times. It is in these particular situations that 
war actually becomes a problem. It is in the midst of 
their dense materiality that the quaestio iuris finally 
rises. 
To answer it is the function of the moralist, the 
professional or the citizen moralist. This answer will 
never be more than an act of prudence, a practical 
judgment informed by principle. But he can give no 
answer at all to the quaestio iuris until the quaestio 
facti has been answered. 

From the point of view of the problem of war and 
morality the same need appears that has been de- 
scribed elsewhere in what concerns the more general 
problem of politics and morality. I mean the need of 
a far more vigorous cultivation of politico-moral 
science. 
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A SEARCH FOR SOLUTIONS 


Arthur Moore 


The far-from-new observation that conferences look 
remarkably different from the inside and from the 
outside was strongly reinforced in the minds of dele- 
gates to the Fifth World Order Study Conference 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 18-21, under the 
sponsorship of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. The six hundred delegates, 
consultants, and observers spent four days arguing a 
variety of subjects bearing such resounding names as 
“The Power Struggle and Security in a Nuclear-Space 
Age,” “Changing Conditions of Human Rights,” and 
“Overseas Areas of Rapid Social Change.” And not 
only arguing but recommending—four thick section 
reports calling for such specifics as raising foreign 


economic aid to one per cent of the Gross National 


Product (about four and one-half billion dollars); 
U.S. passage of the Genocide Agreement and other 
Human Rights treaties; freedom of travel for U.S. 
citizens, particularly newsmen; etc. And on top of 
all this was a nineteen-page message to the churches. 

Out of this welter of studies, reports, recommenda- 
tions, resolutions and what-have-you, the press (and 
hence the public) picked one topic and one alone— 
Red China. As far as a thumbnail summary goes, this 
was the conference where the Protestants (and Or- 
thodox, although this was one occasion where they 
were glad enough not to be noticed) came out for 
the recognition of the People’s Republic of China by 
the United States and its admission to the community 
of nations—i.e., the United Nations. 

The general effect was as of someone yelling sud- 
denly in a silent room. There was startled silence, 
then angry mutters. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale and 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, those twin champions of the 
ancient alliance of Protestantism and Americanism, 
put in angry demurrers. Representative Walter Judd, 
former China missionary and present apostle of our 
China policy, hastened to join them. One of those 
mysterious anti-Communist organizations that ma- 
terialize at these times and protest did so and van- 
ished back into the mist. The Secretary of State, to 
whom this was the unkindest cut of all in view of 
his having spoken at the Conference and in light of 
his well-publicized connection with previous World 
Order Conferences, contented himself with remark- 
ing icily at his press conference that matters of spe- 
cific policy did not fall within the competence of 
churchmen and that it was his information that the 
whole matter had not been adequately presented at 
Mr. Moore is an editor of the Methodist monthly World 
Outlook. 


the Conference. No one of any note (except partici- 
pants) rose to the Conference’s defense. The gen- 
eral popular impression might have been, “Oh, 
those woolly-headed, Communist-dupe Protestants, 
They’ve done it again.” 

Such an impression would have been wrong. The 
very violence of much of this reaction proved sadly, 
not that the Cleveland delegates were misled (they 
may or may not have been) but that people are still 
afraid to talk about our China policy out loud even 
though it gets harder and harder to find people who 
agree with this policy privately. Sentimentality over 
China dies hard and so does the memory of Mc 
Carthyism. Perhaps it is difficult for people to realize 
even yet that all those people like Knowland and 
Bricker and Jenner really are no longer in the Senate. 

All of which does not necessarily prove the wis- 
dom of the Cleveland statement on Red China. In 
fact, there was not much debate on this passage of 
the message but this was because there was no 
strongly-felt difference of opinion. Substitute motions 
which did not call for recognition were submitted 
(and defeated) but it was clearly the overall “sense 
of the meeting” that United States China policy was 
a shambles and that it was the duty of those present 
to insist that a change must be made. 


Motives undoubtedly were mixed. As Herman Reis- 
sig has pointed out in a letter to the New York Times, 
there are several reasons for favoring recognition— 
some good and some not-so-good—and probably all 
of these reasons influenced at least a few of all the 
people present. If the resolution had gotten down to 
hard specifics (say, on the allocation of the Security 
Council seat now occupied by the Chinese National- 
ists) then unanimity would have vanished. On these 
sharp matters, Mr. Dulles’ question of competence 
might be raised. But on the broad question of policy, 
there was a feeling among the delegates that they 
were both competent and agreed. Considering the 
caliber of the delegates, this statement should have 
presented at least an occasion for significant national 
debate on what may truly be a life and death issue. 

And the caliber of the delegates was high. This 
was in many ways an extraordinarily well-pre 
pared conference. Six preparatory study commissions 
worked to prepare background papers. These com- 
missions included such people as Paul Nitze, Paul 
Hoffman, Ralph Bunche, Wilhelm Pauck, Philip Jes- 
sup, Clifford Case, and Thomas K. Finletter. The 
background papers for discussion were written by 
such people as John Bennett, Harold Stassen, Wolf- 
gang Stolper, and Richard Fagley. 

Nor were glittering names all. The delegates 
worked hard and were not overawed by the names. 
Discussion was general and yet orderly, not an easy 
thing to manage in a group of this size. 

There were structural defects in the organization. 
The idea of having four completely autonomous sub 


groups within a conference whose actions, once 
passed by them, are final and not subject to revision 
by the Conference as a whole, creates as many prob- 
lems as it solves. The very loose system of assigning 
delegates to the discussion group they choose can 
lead to packed groups. 

Both of these problems were dramatically in evi- 
dence in the old-fashioned bayonet charge put on 
by the pacifists in the group on “The Power Struggle 
and Security in a Nuclear-Space Age.” Clashes within 
this discussion group and in the plenary sessions dis- 
cussing its report were much more severe and deep- 
rooted than any difference of opinion over Communist 
China. 

A pacifist-nonpacifist fight might have seemed a 
subject good only for a nostalgic twinge to many 
people who assume that, if the Thirties and Forties 
settled anything, they showed that the leadership con- 
sensus in American Protestantism was not pacifistic. 
This statement is still true but each new advance in 
rocketry and nuclear warfare causes new uneasiness. 
Under these circumstances, there is a certain tidy 
coziness about pure pacifism that has great appeal. In 
an almost unendurably complex world, pacifism is (or 
seems) an and honorable way out. 

This is not to say that there is a great swing in 
American Protestantism toward real pacifism. Real 
pacifism, after all, is not an easy way out. But there is 
an unsureness of position; an uncertainty born of 
anguish and despair. 

Emotionally, this uneasiness can arouse only sym- 
pathy. Who today does not feel profoundly ill at ease 
as ICBM succeeds bomber and God-alone-knows- 
what succeeds ICBM? But the pain of the situation 
can cause a profound wish to be rid of awkward and 
difficult a that easily becomes dangerously 

e. 

It would have seemed that this danger has begun to 
recede somewhat. How far away the shrill clamor of 
last winter and spring with their “marches” to halt 
nuclear testing seems, even though, alas, we now have 
both nuclear testing and bad excuses. The emotional 
tide seems to have turned. 

How strong a tide it was became apparent at Cleve- 
land in the before-mentioned section on “The Power 
Struggle.” The pacifist concentration in this group 
was strong and succeeded in including in the section 
teport such statements as an unqualified repudiation 
of nuclear retaliation, an assertion that “if military 
force is to be used it should be sanctioned by, and 
under the control of, the United Nations” (again, no 
qualifications), and a simultaneous repudiation of 
nuclear warfare and the conscription system which 
would amount to unilateral disarmament in the opin- 
ion of many. 

Reaction to these statements was strong on the 
floor of the Conference. Here the Conference pro- 
cedure showed its awkwardness. For, having been 
adopted by the section, the Conference was powerless 
to change the report in any way. (Any account of 


how the section adopted the report must be hearsay 
on my part but it was said that the section was aptly 
titled “The Power Struggle” and that many formula- 
tions were passed by a small majority vote.) All the 
Conference could do was to pass a resolution express- 
ing its disagreement with certain sentences and im- 
plications in the section report. This the Conference 
did and by a substantial margin. But the section re- 
port, unchanged, will be part of the Conference 
material to be used in study by the churches. 

This was the large controversy. (And that contro- 
versy was more indicative than really substantive, for 
the report of section two had in its fourteen pages 
only one or two items about which there was argu- 
ment.) About the non-controversial resolutions and 
reports, where is one to start? By and large, they 
were sound and sensible. 


Whatever reservations one might have about a con- 
ference such as this are more a question of tone and 
of mood rather than of substance. Still peeking slyl 
around corners was the old Protestant idealism whi 
deplores “politics” and sums up its philosophy in 
cleaving to the good and shunning the bad. An ad- 
mirable philosophy, provided one has a clear means 
of telling which is which. “We are a Christian na- 
tion,” said one dear lady, “why don’t we act like one?” 

Fortunately, the majority of the delegates at this 
conference knew better and pronouncements trailing 
clouds of glory and containing very little substance 
were not the order of the day. If one personality may 
be said to typify the Fifth World Order Study Con- 
ference at its best, that man would be John C. Ben- 
nett. Dr. Bennett, an extremely busy man, took time 
to write the background paper on “Theological and 
Moral Considerations in International Affairs” that 
provided a sound framework in which discussion 
could creatively operate. Not satisfied, he wrote a 
supplementary paper on “Some Presuppositions of 
the Cold War,” participated largely in group discus- 
sions, and served as chairman of i committee that 
drafted the Conference message. 

The tendency of Protestant gatherings when they 
address themselves to political affairs is to be irrele- 
vant. This is by now a cliché. The day before the 
Cleveland Conference began, a luncheon meeting of 
the Division of Christian Life and Work of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches was warned once more 
by William Lee Miller of the perils confronting Prot- 
estants in politics who see everything in terms of 
black-and-white “morality.” When the World Order 
Study Conference began, there were many ready to 
mount their chargers and follow the gleam. And yet, 
the Conference by and large settled down to a serious 
consideration of problems and a search for solutions. 
The solutions they found may not be the final ones 
but at least their examination of the problems sought 
to be honest and relevant. How relevant they are may 
be partially indicated by the loud cries of the critics. 
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Religion in the Secular Society 


Christians and the State by John 
C. Bennett. Scribner’s. 302 pp. 


$4.50. 


Religion in America: Original 
Essays on Religion in a Free 
Society edited by John Cogley. 
Meridian Books. 288 pp. $1.45. 


by Martin E. Marty 


Recent American Protestantism in 
its newly luxuriant growth has 
produced many strands of social 
thought. The newer, hardier stalks 
are represented by the “social real- 
ists.” They weather the various 
winds of political doctrine, bend- 
ing gracefully because they seem 
to be sturdily rooted in ideas 
which center in Biblical thought 
and the Reformation’s impulse. 
At home with the Realpolitikers in 
foreign policy and the planners in 
domestic affairs, they have shown 
a genuine grace and a new ability 
to suggest that there is meaning 
in the Christian stance. 

An older late-liberal stock has 
an easier time of it on the surface 
of things. This is represented by 
the gentler Christian ethicists. 
They yearn for a golden world in 
which the Golden Rule might 
really rule and where the Sermon 
on the Mount is heeded by the 
people of the plain. In their midst 
are many of impressive character 
and outlook, if of somewhat abso- 
lutist or doctrinaire tendency. 
More lightly rooted in an elusive 
spirit (if with less substance) of 
Biblical-Reformative thought, they 
are unbending in the winds of a 
new time. They are noticed by all, 
admired by ost all, and seen 
to be irrelevant by many. It is 
difficult to debate their positions, 
for the claim to have the mind of 
Christ and the spirit of the Master 
is one which is not easily dis- 
lodged by those who would dis- 
cuss the substance and construct 
of Christian ethics. 

A reading of the characteristic 
Dr. Marty is associate editor of 
The Christian Centuty 
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viewpoint of John C. Bennett, Pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, in his recent summary 
work, raises certain difficulties as 
to his place among these various 
strands. Of course, there is no 
doubt at all but that he would be 
seen among the social realists; 
many would number him as the 
prince among them all. But he 
has managed with this position 
to combine many of the assets of 
the gentler school. 

Somehow he has been able to 
clothe his discourse with the gen- 
tility of the later liberalism; this is 
a guise which the second-genera- 
tion realists have often forgotten. 
In other words: the students of 
the Bennetts and the Niebuhrs 
have become doctrinaire about the 
anti-doctrinaire positions of their 
teachers. Bennett’s new book un- 
mistakably dissevers the author 
from those who do his position a 
disservice. He bends because he 
can afford to bend: the roots are 
there. 


Christians and the State is one 
of the few full-dress systematic at- 
tempts in the English language to 
discuss a “theology of politics.” 
The past year has seen the publi- 
cation of any number of situa- 
tional contributions to various as- 
pects of the plaguing problems of 
pluralist society. Here is one op- 
portunity to follow a viewpoint 
from its origins to its conclusions. 
So quietly and calmly does Ben- 
hett argue for this viewpoint that 
the feader, off-guard, may not 
realize that, if not actually revo- 
lutionary itself, the book is a cele- 
bration of the maturity of a revo- 
lution. 

What is the heart of Bennett's 
approach? A bitter ctitic of his 
position recently dubbed it “the 
absolutizing of “compromise.” He 
saw the ominous “shadow” of Ben- 
nett dominating the National 
Gouncil of Church’s World Order 
meeting in Cleveland. The same 
eritic summarized: the so-called 


“realists” stressed the sinfulness 
of man and history at Cleveland, 
They shied away from revealed 
principles, urged reliance on tem- 
porary axioms, and proclaimed the 
inevitability of sinful choices, 

Admittedly this is a caricature; 
it is an attempt to “give a dog a 
bad name, so it will smell.” But 
if we unload the words and smooth 
their edges we shall see that much 
of the strength of Bennett’s realist 
view lies in his ability to elevate 
(though not to absolutize) com- 
promise. 

Elevation of “compromise” there 
is. Bennett is disinterested in 
monopolies in the claim for social 
justice on the part of the churches, 
Wherever possible (contra the 
Karl Barths and the particularists 
of Christian revelation) he would 
build bridges to the shores of en- 
lightened secularity. He is truly 
“catholic” in his approach to cul- 
ture, genial in his discussion of 
erosions in the line between 
church and state. He is observably 
cautious about the immediate lim- 
its of a “Christological” social 
ethic. Original sin, in his cate- 
gories, is not so much a “doctrine” 
that must be stressed out of divine 
revelation as an obviously ob- 
servable fact subject to empirical 
analysis as being universal. 

Instead of loftily mounting the 
Zion of the children of light, he 
would work among the children of 
darkness, sometimes preferring 
their partial lights to the blinding 
cruelties of misapplied “revela- 
tion.” His view of the state is 
positive, and his attitude toward 
the pragmatic “growth of law’ 
legalist tradition is one of com 
geniality. He would be seen by 
most Protestants to be sorméwhat 
“soft” on the Roman Catholic po 
sition on church-state relations, 
though under it all hé has many 


that in the attempt to suggest the 


reservations. 

Several criticisms aré in ofdet, 
to suggest the fext diréction for 
the “realist” position. I at not suté 
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positive goods of the “natural 
man” and the fruits of civic right- 
eousness (justitia civilis) this ap- 
proach gives enough attention to 
the particularity of Christian wit- 
ness to the righteousness which 
avails before God: in classic Chris- 
tianity, the righteousness which is 
God’s gift to man in the Christ- 
event. In granting much power to 
the intuition and consensus of a 
people, Bennett and the realists 
must operate with what is residual, 
but which may be dissipating 
and diminishing as the Christian 
sources of that society become ob- 
scured in a “generally religious” 
climate. 

Most of all, the second-genera- 
tion problem has become the prob- 
lem for those who first recognized 
the “break-through” and who “ap- 
plied Christianity” (in terms of 
Bennet’s chair) to it. That is this: 
behind the realist positions is 
a complicated and sophisticated 
background or rootage in theology 
and philosophy. I have heard a 
secular “Realpolitiker” of rather 
ruthless bent remark that he could 
accept all of Bennett or Niebuhr 
“if I don’t have to stomach all that 
theological ‘gook’ that excites them 
so.” It seems to me to be an in- 
herent difficulty in the position 
and an enduring difficulty in the 
legacies of the men who shaped it. 
Too easily does it become the 
sanctioner or baptizer of a newly- 
refined brutality in foreign affairs 
and social doctrine in domestic 
affairs. Too easily can the readers 
of Bennett simply skim his results 
without sharing his presupposi- 
tions; in the process the “Chris- 
tian” dimension is thinned out. 

But if these are hazards, th 
are simply the kind of hazar 
minds like Bennett’s enjoy facing, 
as I know his does—and will. Until 
the realists come up with some- 
thing better, this is the best we 


have, 


The essays in Religion in Amer- 
ica were originally papers deliv- 
ered at a seminar on Religion in 
a Free Society sponsored by the 
Fund for the Republic in New 
York last May. In his introduction 


editor John Cogley wisely shrugs 
off the task of placing the event in 
historical context. At the very 
least, he admitted, it had helped 
the ancient debates along a little 
bit. Perhaps it is as fruitless to 
make claims for the seminar along 
this line as it is absurd to discuss 
which minor poets are major. 
Nevertheless, I will hazard the 
judgment that, while from the 
newsmaking event it was not of 
first importance, in the basic turn 
in ideas there represented it need 
bow to no other meeting. 

If this is so, it is important to 
determine how it was so. And, 
since the papers are presented in 
book form it is in place to 
ask whether the book preserves 
enough of the character of the 
seminar to reproduce its signifi- 
cance. The answer to the second 
question should be yes; no matter 
how stimulating discussion, 
it was the punch of the papers 
that mattered. 

And they are all here. Of course, 
there was continuity with past 
discussion and there were reaf- 
firmations of past positions. There 
is little news in Leo Pfeffer’s legal 
argument for strict separation of 
church and state (“The Case for 
Separation” ); in James H. Nichols 
criticism of Roman Catholic pa- 
rochial education (“Religion and 
Education in a Free Society”—this 
provided the fireworks! ); and cer- 
tainly not in Stringfellow Barr’s 
paper on censorship. 

It is in a cumulative sense that 
an awareness of change comes 
upon the reader. This is most true 
of all in the papers which deal 
with ground-rules of future dis- 
cussion (and indeed, of life itself ) 
in a free society. Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews and “secularists” were 
all represented. There was a time 
when either of two expectations 
might be raised for such a gather- 
ing. Either partisans of the various 
faiths or nonfaiths would be there 
to cheer their spokesmen to new 
triumphs of debate. When all was 
over, each would carry home tro- 
phies and tensions. Men basked 
in heat and called it light. 

Or—and this was the more re- 


cent development—it was the prac- 
tice to “rig” such gatherings that 
conciliators only would be invited. 
They would be expected to gloss 
over vital differences. In such in- 
stances, non-representative repre- 
sentatives met resistance on the 
part of the groups for whom they 
in theory spoke. The seminar and 
the book largely avoid both ex- 
tremes; and the book in particular 
brings the light without the heat. 
One has high expectations, of 
course, for essays by Gustave Wei- 
gel, Paul Tillich, and Abraham 
Heschel, who closed the week's 
discussion. Their contribution to 
the book is solid. 

From the viewpoint of direction 
(and this was clear from the na- 
ture of ensuing discussion which 
is not reproduced here) the papers 
by John Courtney Murray and 
Walter J. Ong were most impor- 
tant. They helped draw new 
ground-rules and boundaries and 
goals. They fashioned terms which 
we have frequently heard in sub- 
sequent inter-faith encounters. 
Both begin with the assumption 
that a religiously pluralistic soci- 
ety is here to stay and that de- 
nouncing it or dreaming of a 


_restoration of ancient monopolies 


will not avail. (“Religious plural- 
ism is against the will of God. 
But it is the human condition; it 
is written into the script of his- 
tory.”—Murray.) Since open war- 
fare is not an option and One 
Great Faith is not in the offing, 
some sort of coexistence is a neces- 
sity. 

Let it be creative, say both 
Jesuits; Ong, I believe, says it 
more enthusiastically. Their tack: 
dialogue. Murray quotes Thomas 
Gilby: “Civilization is formed by 
men locked together in argument. 
From this dialogue the community 
becomes a political community. 
Either a barbarian fray or a civil 
Jebate can result from the “locked” 
position. Despite the separate and 
alienating religious histories with- 
in a free society, there are residual 
agreements and there is a con- 
sensus which resides in the in- 
herited intuitive wisdom of the 


people. 
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recommended reading 


A History of the United Notions Charter 


by Ruth B. Russell. The Brookings Institution. 1140 pp. $10.00. 


Ax account of the framing of the United Nations Charter and 
its place in the development of American foreign policy, this 
book covers the critical years of 1940-45 and deals, in great 
detail, with the Atlantic Charter and the conferences at Moscow, 
Cairo, Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, and San Francisco. 


tt Has Come to Pass 


by James T. Farrell. Herz! Press. 288 pp. $4.50. 


A famous novelist reminds us that he is also a good journalist 
in this latest book, which contains a wealth of observations made 
during a recent tour of Israel. 


A Case History of Hope 
by Flora Lewis. Doubleday. 267 pp. $3.95. 


The author begins her study of “Poland's peaceful evolution” 
with the death of Stalin and traces the subsequent upheavals 
and expressions of unrest through which the Polish people have 
gained a measure of freedom under Soviet rule. 


Arms Control! and Inspection in American Law 
by Louis Henkin. Columbia University Press. 289 pp. $5.50. 


The legal and administrative problems involved in enforcing @ 
system of arms control and inspection in this country, and the 
are analyzed in this timely volume. 


Arab Unity: Hope and Fulfillment 


by Fayez A. Sayegh. Devin-Adair. 272 pp. $4.00. 


Efforts to achieve Arab unity are traced from the nineteenth | 
century to the present-day political scene. The idea of Arab 
unity, writes the author, is a “psychological-political reality" that 
will continue to gather force until unity is actually attained. 


An American Amen 


’ by John LaFarge. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 254 pp. $3. 75. 


Father LaFarge, editor of “America” and founder of the Catholig @ 
Interracial Councils, sets down his reflections on life as eng 
American, a priest, and an intellectual, in this warm and thoughk @ 
ful book. 
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